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possible, and then either give up my intellectualistie logic ... or, 
finally, face the fact that life is logically irrational. Sincerely, this 
is the actual trilemma that confronts every one of us" (p. 208). Now 
it is on the basis of this trilemma that the defense of Bergsonian irra- 
tionism is based. If it is as Professor James's letter seems to me to 
imply, a trilemma that applies merely to the idealist, why should he 
feel concerned in his book to escape from it by accepting the new 
logic? And why, too, if it applies merely to the idealist, should he 
state that it is "the trilemma that confronts every one of us"? 

It may be, however, that I have somehow misunderstood the pur- 
port of his letter, and I offer the above not merely as a defense but 
as an amende. 

W. P. Montague. 

Columbia Univebsitt. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE American Psychological Association convened in Cambridge 
the last three days of 1909. Many former Harvard men were 
present and a good representation of the association membership was 
evident at the opening meeting in Emerson Hall, where, at the 
close of the morning session, Professor Miinsterberg, on behalf of 
the Harvard department, extended an informal welcome. Unusual 
facilities for the accommodation of the visiting psychologists had 
been provided and the psychological laboratory was thrown open 
for inspection during the entire time of the meetings. The annual 
social event following the president's address was made more en- 
joyable this year through the courtesy of Professor Miinsterberg, 
who invited the association to his home for the occasion. 

The program for the meeting was replete, containing forty-five 
names of speakers. In addition to the usual number of papers in 
the general field of psychology, special attention was given to ab- 
normal psychology, animal psychology, and the methods of teaching 
psychology, each of which topics occupied the whole or greater part 
of an entire session. 

Not only the largest attendance, but the most animated discus- 
sion occurred on Wednesday afternoon, when psychoneurotic phe- 
nomena were the subject for consideration. The animus for the 
program was undoubtedly Freud's recent visit to this country, and 
the discussion centered about his theories. The fray began with an 
exposition of Freud's theory of the unconscious by Mr. Putnam. 
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According to Freud there is in many persons, in addition to the nor- 
mal mental life developed on socially conventional lines, a secondary 
stream of psychosis whose origin is primarily in the sex-instinct. 
The social requirements of mental development suppress the normal 
outlet of this secondary stream and the instinctive attempt 
to find an outlet results in an ill-regulated education of this lower 
mental level. The growth of this level goes on, however, without 
conscious awareness, but with important consequences to mental life. 
The lower stream does not always remain hidden, but thrusts itself 
momentarily into the conscious field. The speaker insisted that this 
secondary life is entitled to a name and contended that the terms 
"unconscious," "subconscious," "vorbewusst," were appropriate. 
The rationality of the Freudian view Mr. Putnam sought to show 
by a comparison with Bergson's view of the relationship of bodily 
and mental processes in normal life. Both Bergson and Freud indi- 
cate that conscious awareness is not an essential feature of productive 
mental life. 

Freud's application of his theory to the case of dreams was set 
forth by Mr. Jones. Dreams are directly continuous with the rest 
of mental life and are explicable as the results of well-defined 
causes. Dreams have a double content, one part "manifest" and the 
other "latent." The latent content can be discovered only by psy- 
cho-analysis. The application of this method always reveals the 
dream as the imaginary fulfilment of a wish, whose nature has been 
such that the subject has forcibly repressed it from the conscious 
field. "When the censor has been removed by sleep, the distorted wish 
works itself out. On this theory, the study of dreams becomes the 
most valuable means of access to the deeper phases of personality. 

Mr. Boris Sidis in a paper on ' ' The Fundamental States in Some 
Forms of Psychoneurosis" opposed the Freudian view as to the sex- 
ual character of these phenomena, the essential trait of which is the 
systematic character of the manifestations. The system tends to 
develop into a parasitic personality foreign to the patient and recurs 
with such periodicity as to be described as recurrent mental states. 
The fundamental causes of these states it was held are the experi- 
ences of early childhood, such as mental trauma, emotional shocks, 
etc. Psychoneurotic states of fear are due to the primitive fear of 
the unfamiliar and an overdeveloped sense of the mysterious, culti- 
vated in early life by social, moral, and religious training. 

The discussion precipitated by these papers was vigorous and 
prolonged. Hall, Prince, Putnam, and Jones, all of whom seemed to 
accept the Freudian theories either as to result or method, argued 
that we have here an avenue of psychological investigations that 
promises much for the future study of the more complex mental 
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states. Scott, Sidis, and Whipple were skeptical of the psycho- 
analytic method for the study of dreams, pointing out the great 
danger of the experimenter influencing by suggestion the "latent 
mental content" to be revealed. At another time in the meeting 
Mr. Scott reported a series of tests made by the standard methods of 
studying suggestibility. The use of two "ideal" methods resulted 
in a zero coefficient of correlation from which he concludes that there 
must be made a new analysis of the factors involved. It was these 
data which led him to enter his objection to Freud's method. 

The growing importance of animal investigations appeared in 
the Thursday morning program, which, with the exception of two 
papers at the close, was devoted to the subject. Mr. Cole reported a 
study of color vision in the raccoon by modification of the Kinnaman 
method. The essential change in the apparatus was in clamping the 
food glasses with their tops immediately beneath a horizontal board 
so that the animals could not feel or see into the glasses before 
choosing. A second improvement over the Kinnaman method was 
the great number of check experiments used to insure that the 
animals were really depending on the single visual factor of color. 
The raccoons discriminated the food glass about ninety per cent, of 
the time. Discussion of the paper conceded that this was one of the 
most thorough studies of color vision yet made and seemed prac- 
tically to exhaust the possibilities of the use of pigmented papers. 
Those interested will be glad to learn that it is now proposed to test 
the raccoon further by the Watson- Yerkes spectral light apparatus. 

An investigation on the visual motor coordination of the rat was 
reported by Miss Richardson. The device used was a jumping 
apparatus adjustable to different heights and distances. The ani- 
mals seemed able to land on the platform only when the conditions 
were such that visual perception of the platform was not required. 
Reliance was mainly upon the motor impulses. The work is an in- 
teresting confirmation of Watson's work on kinesthetic sensations. 

A third study of animal vision— this time on the size discrimina- 
tion of the dog— was reported by Mr. Yerkes. The apparatus used 
was an improved form of the brightness device previously used in 
the Harvard laboratory. The work was done by Mr. Haggerty on a 
Cocker spaniel. The report dealt chiefly with the development of 
methods of handling the animal in the effort to force dependence on 
size to the exclusion of other stimuli. The results so far obtained 
point to the animal's ability to discriminate a circular area four 
and a half centimeters in diameter from one six centimeters in 
diameter. 

Preliminary experiments on anthropoid apes were reported by 
Mr. Haggerty. Two orangs and a chimpanzee were tested at the 
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New York Zoological Park by the problem method. The devices 
were adapted from Hobhouse and the results, while not extensive, 
tend to show (a) a remarkably fertile field for the investigation of 
animal intelligence ; (6) a definite and precise limitation of the sense- 
impulse theory of animal learning; (c) a greater role for imitation 
than among any of the lower species of primates. 

In addition to the four investigations, place was found on the 
program for one paper of a more general nature. Mr. Burnham 
proposed a "Working Hypothesis for Animal Psychology." The 
essential part of the hypothesis is that there has been not only an 
evolution of total mental states, but that each sort of mental state 
has had its own particular development. Thus there are not only 
levels of intelligence, but rather levels of the evolution of percep- 
tion, of memory, of judgment, etc. In the human mind we have 
not a hierarchy of faculties, but a hierarchy of stages in the develop- 
ment of each fundamental process. 

On Thursday afternoon the Committee on Methods of Teaching 
Psychology made its report. Abstracts of the work of the committee 
had been distributed earlier and the time was occupied by comment 
on specific phases of the report by the persons who had had the 
report in charge. The fact that the discussion was participated in 
by Seashore, Whipple, Calkins, Sanford, Pillsbury, Baird and 
Warren indicates the degree of interest the leaders of the field are 
taking in the pedagogy of the subject. The discussion showed that 
the most diverse aims and methods now prevail in different institu- 
tions, that everything from physics to metaphysics is taught in the 
name of psychology with the consequent misfortune that students 
are confused and the subject too often discredited as a part of an 
educational curriculum. The report is positive in character, replete 
with practical suggestion for normal schools, colleges without lab- 
oratories, and colleges and universities having laboratories. Printed 
copies are to be distributed to all members of the Association and 
the report will go far toward giving psychology its proper place and 
dignity in the realm of educational disciplines. Two other papers 
during the meeting dealt with methods of teaching, one by Mr. 
Hylan on "An Instance in Intensive Teaching of Psychology" and 
a second by Mr. Warren on ' ' The Form of the Color Pyramid. ' ' 

Educational psychology shared in the program with three papers. 
Mr. W. F. Dearborn reported an investigation of the eye movements 
in children's reading. Photographic records of these movements 
were regarded as an index of the attention span and are thus su- 
perior to tachistoscopic tests. They thus furnish an indication of 
the pupil's progress in learning and the value of a pedagogical 
method. 
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Mr. Arnold had studied the mental retardation of children by 
three methods. The child's breathing was obstructed by a plug in 
the nostril and was then tested with simple mental tasks. Efficiency 
decreased with the obstruction. Tests on children with defective 
eyesight showed that while poor eyesight was physiologically harm- 
ful it was not pedagogically so. Further tests showed that the ig- 
noring of individual differences in school gradation was an auto- 
matically working cause of retardation. 

A paper by Miss Theodate Smith discussed a set of collected ob- 
servations on the sense of shame in animals and children with the 
conclusion that the development of shame in the phylogenetic and 
ontogenetic scale coincides with the development of self-consciousness. 

However, the special emphasis given to particular interests did 
not eclipse the attention to normal human psychology. In this field 
there were six papers, five of them reporting extended experimental 
work, and one a bit of introspection on the type of ideation. The 
latter was by Mr. Colvin and set forth his own ideational type as 
being a marked case of the motor variety, a form which he called 
mimetic, owing to the tendency to make actual movement when sen- 
sation or image is present. 

The tactual estimation of filled and unfilled spaces has been newly 
attacked by Miss Cook, who has conducted a three-part investigation. 
In the first part a filled and an unfilled space were placed succes- 
sively on the same surface ; in the second part, the spaces were placed 
simultaneously on adjacent parts of the forearm ; and in part three 
the spaces were presented successively but in the same relative posi- 
tion as in part two. All filled spaces were underestimated in the 
first part and overestimated in the second, while the illusion prac- 
tically disappeared in the third part. In the second sort of illusion 
the subjects either judged the total impression of the filled space or 
localized the end points, the illusion being the stronger in the first 
case. The experimenter thinks the displacement a phenomenon of 
attention. In experiments of the third type, the slight illusion that 
appeared was an overestimation in the case of subjects who judged 
by immediate impression and an underestimation by those who relied 
upon localization. The same illusion appeared in the case of two 
blind subjects and it is concluded that the illusion is truly tactual. 

In discussion Mr. Mvinsterberg pointed out that the results did 
not contradict those of Rieber which showed that the tactual illusions 
correspond to the visual. 

Mr. Carr read a paper on "The Autokinetic Sensation," giving 
the results of extended experimentation. Eye movements do not 
occur when the fixation point remains with the light, but they do 
occur when the fixation point remains apparently stationary and the 
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light moves away from the point. The velocity, extent, direction 
and regularity of the illusion are dependent on the position of the 
eyeball in the socket. Fatigue also is a factor and the illusion holds 
for a foveal negative after-image, but no correlation was found be- 
tween the aspects of the illusion and the bulbular twitchings. This 
last result tends to disprove the integration theory of the illusions. 

Mr. Pillsbury presented a new phase of the attention wave prob- 
lem. The fluctuations of a minimal stimulus are not longer to be 
regarded as true attention waves. The experiments were made by 
Messrs. Work and Billings with a view to measure the period during 
which one might attend to a supraliminal stimulus. The average 
length of attention for fourteen subjects was from 1.2 (with m.v. of 
4) to 4.2 (m.v. 1.2) seconds and for three other subjects .98 to 2.4 
seconds based on a thousand results. The results seem to indicate 
the time that any impression may be held before consciousness with- 
out change. 

Progress in determining the nature and cause of the galvanic 
phenomena has been made by experiments reported by Mr. Boris 
Sidis. As to its nature the results confirmed the author's previous 
contention that the phenomenon is due to the generation of an 
electromotive force under the influence of sensory stimulation and 
affective states. In the experiments, the skin secretions, circulation, 
and effects of the sympathetic and central nervous systems were 
eliminated as possible causes, and the phenomenon seems to be of 
muscular origin. 

The popular belief that color-blindness is rarer among women 
than among men is put seriously in question in a study by Mr. 
Hayes on 457 college women. The results of tests with Nagel cards 
show color deficiency in 104 of the number. Twenty-three of these 
were further examined in the laboratory, with the result that two 
were found to be color-blind, four others almost if not wholly so, and 
the remaining 17 showed marked deficiency in ability to discriminate 
colors. In many cases marked differences in the two eyes were dis- 
covered. 

Twice during the meeting questions of psychological theory came 
to the fore, once during the president 's address and again in a paper 
by Mr. Mead on "What Social Object Does Psychology Presup- 
pose?" Both speakers dissented from the generally accepted doc- 
trine that introspection into a private consciousness is the only legiti- 
mate procedure for psychology. The thesis defended by Mr. Judd 
in his address on "Consciousness and Evolution" was that "the 
concept of consciousness is most productively utilized in science 
when it is treated as a cause. It determines by its present organi- 
zation the mode of future action." This view accepted, "the study 
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of the relations of conscious processes to the environment and to the 
other inner functions of the human individual hecomes the legiti- 
mate work of the science of psychology. Psychology thus becomes 
the science of the function of consciousness in the world rather than 
a mere introspective account of the various elements of conscious 
states." On this view psychology acquires a field of objective study. 
This thesis, which is not new in Mr. Judd's speculations, was 
founded upon an historical statement of the evolutionary process 
made to show that the course of evolution has not been free from 
the determining influence of conscious processes, that language and 
art are not to be understood as biological phenomena, and that not 
biology, but psychology must be the basis of the social sciences. 

Quite in the same spirit Mr. Mead held that the self of introspec- 
tion was not the basis for the recognition of external selves, but that 
these latter are logically preexistent to the former. Selves are social 
objects which psychology must presuppose as definitely as it pre- 
supposes the physical object— the physical organism and its nervous 
system. The social sciences must state the conditions under which 
self-consciousness is possible rather than that self-consciousness 
should create in a solipsistic way the selves it will recognize. 

Other papers offered by title only were by Messrs. Dunlap, 
Stratton, Wells, Porter, Franz, Ferree, Burnett, G. V. N. Dearborn 
and Lough. Mr. Whipple demonstrated two instruments for bright- 
ness discrimination, a pressure-pain balance and forks for pitch 
discrimination. A new pendulum chronoscope was described by Mr. 
Twitmyer. 

Mr. Pillsbury was made the new president, and Messrs. Lindley 
and Yerkes were elected to the council for a period of three years 
each. The 1910 meeting will be at Minneapolis. 

M. E. Haggerty. 

Indiana Univeksity. 
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Esthetics. Kate Gordon. New York, Henry Holt & Co. 1909. Pp. 315. 
In the field of esthetics only one thing is more conspicuous than the 
lack of teachers of all-around competency, and that is the dearth of ele- 
mentary text-books. Treatises, monographs, and essays abound, but the 
beginner, seeking a broad, illuminating survey of the problems and an- 
swers in the philosophy of art, must trust to lectures or else go beyond 
the English language; and, if the latter, who will assure him success? 
Neither of the two books which have aimed to supply his demand — to wit, 
Santayana's " Sense of Beauty " and Puffer's " The Psychology of Beauty " 
— has stood the test of class-rooms. They score on very different targets; 



